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by a set of inflexible laws. To infringe these laws means dis-
aster; and the highest of all the laws is that the genres should
be kept rigorously pure. This doctrine was transmitted from
pedant to pedant until the very end of the Classical Age 5 let
it be noted, however, that it never was made the center of
literary theory by those men who rose above the level of mere
pedantry. France was, of all countries, the one most definitely
committed to Classicism 5 and, for fully a century, the doctrine
of genres was accepted without question. But Boileau, as we
have seen, placed genius first, then reason, both in close touch
with nature, that is to say with observable fact; strict obedience
to formal rules plays only a small part in the teachings of his
Art Poetique. Moliere uttered the liberating words: "As if the
great rule of all rules were not to please!" In Don Juan, he
offered a "monstrous" play which respected neither the three
unities, nor the sharp distinction between the genres. Voltaire
was, in criticism, the faithful and at times surprisingly timid
disciple of Boileau: no less sensible than his master, he averred
that "all kinds are good, except the tedious kind." The question
of genres was thus subordinated to the far more vital problem
of taste.

The genres were not a burning issue at the best moment of
the Classical Era; writers and public were ready for a tolerant
interpretation. Unfortunately, we cannot rely upon "the inevi-
tability of gradualness." In literature as in politics, the ancient
regime stiffened in its old age; and the last classicists were as
trenchant in their affirmations and condemnations as Julius
Caesar Scaliger himself. On the Continent, the purists, we
might even say the puritans, of literature heroically resisted the
sinful temptation of admiring Shakespeare. He had power, but
he did not observe the rules; he blended the genres in barbaric
fashion. The question of the genresy hitherto a minor one, thus
became one of the chief issues of the romantic revolt. The ulti-
mate defenders of classical orthodoxy, true to their faith, died,
but never surrendered. As late as 1843, they were still putting
up a stiff fight. The "regular" tragedy had an aftermath of